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The point is made that, though foreign language teachers 
often have among their goals the knowledge by students of the 
unique patterns of thought, behavior and attitudes that 
characterize members of a target culture, there have been few 
systematic attempts to evaluate these outcomes. A general 
design for such a test is suggested, including three classes 
of items. Class A items are designed to measure the student's 
knowledge of how to conduct oneself in a variety of everyday 
situations common to the target culture; Class B items probe 
the student's understanding of general patterns of social 
interaction that are common to many specific situations; and 
Class C items test how successfully the student can adopt 
temporarily the world-view of the target culture. In general, 
the student must first identify the ways in which target-culture 
norms are being violated in a recorded episode, then describe 
alternate moves which would correct these violations. 

This paper first makes an argument for the need for a test which 
would reliably assess the degree of success a native of one culture 
would be likely to attain in being accepted as an "understanding friend" 
by natives of another culture. In order for this to happen, it is 
urged, the visitor must be knowledgeable about, and sensitive to, the 
unique patterns of behavior, thought and attitude that are a natural 
part of the every-day experience of members of the second culture. 

In short, he must be able to assume, if only temporarily, their 
Ke 1 tanschauung . Secondly, the main body of the paper is an exposition 
of the design features of such a test of. "acculturation" and some 
strategies that could used to produce it. This discussion will be 
on the most general level that is compatible with making a series of 
concrete proposals, because the goal is a set of specifications that 
will be equally applicab’e to the development Df a test involving any 
two cultures. 

Most teachers of foreign languages probably include among their 
goals the fostering of an appreciation of the culture whose language 
they teach. It must be admitted, however, that often this goal does 
not loom very large in the total srheme of things, the complexity of 
acquiring the phonology, syntax and lexicon of a second language being 
what it is. Indeed, it is often thought that sufficient knowledge 
and skills can be acquired through occasional brief discussions or 
descriptions of specific aspects of the target culture. For example, 
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"Just as accuracy in phonology is best acquired as an incidental by- 
product oi the learning of actual conversations, and as syntax and 
morphology are best learned not by analysis but by imitation and 
practice, in the same way knowledge of culture is best imparted as 
a corollary or an obbligato to the business of language learning 
[Brooks, Nelson. Language and lan g uage learn i n g. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace, 19f>4, p* 89]. fl Villi Liiis point of view, it is not 
surprising that language teachers seldom make any systematic efforts 
Lo test their students for the degree to which they have acquired a 
knowledge of the target cuJ t ore, as distinct from its language. This 
probably also accounts for t he fact that, so far as could be determined, 
there have been few efforts to develop such a test. There seems to be 
an implicit espousal of the Vkorfian notion that thinking patterns 
are unavoidably tied to language forms and usage; hence, acquisition 
of the language more or less nut ona t i cal ty imparts the moat basic and 
pervasive aspects of the culture. This may, or may not, be true. 

Suffice it to say that so far it lias not been demonstrated with any 
great rigor. Another factor that may have contributed to the paucity 
of tests in this area is the necessity for Losi lot ms that are uncon- 
ventional, if we are to really assess the student 1 s knowledge of 
behavioral patterns typical of a given culture. Almost by definition, 
this requires the use of carefully prepared videotape or film for the 
presentation of many of the test itei. , .s--n task which has yet to be 
undertaken. 

At least at the lower levels of sophistication, it should be 
possible to acquire a "loci" for a culture even in the absence of 
any great familiarity with its language. And while it is undoubtedly 
true that the average college student who fulfills the standard four- 
semester foreign language requirement really has only a very tenuous 
command of the language, it is entirely possible for him to acquire a fairly 
deep knowledge of the thougnt /att i tude/behav ior patterns of a culture, 
in that time--if instruction allows him to use his native language in 
the process. Thoughts, attitudes and behavior are, or can be, language 
independent. "It seems always to be possible to ’name' a category that 
falls within our experience though we nay not have a word for the 
category [Brown, Roger. Words and tilings. Glencoe, 111.: Free Press, 

1958, p, 234]." In other words, any thought or other internal 
experience of which human beings are capable can be expressed in any 
language-- though it must be admit Led that the ease with which it can 
be expressed will vary greatly. The result is that it should be possible 
to test "degree of acculturation" independently of language acquisition — 
at least up to a point, What that point is, and hot. 1 we are Lo know when 
w T e reach it, has not vet been determined. 

In addition, it Is clear that cultural and language boundaries 
do not always coincide (Brown, J 9!r8)--nnr is there any special reason 
why they should, since the criteria used to define culture areas and 
language areas do not exactly correspond. For the foregoing rcasors, 
it would appear that a valid and reliable LesL ol acculturation could 
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make a significant contribution to the assessment of foreign language 
teaching. But its possible utility goes beyond the foreign language 
course. The news media are very efficient at keeping us informed of 
happenings almost anywhere in the world. What is missing are the 
varying meanings and interpretations placed on those events by members 
of other cultures. We just don't see things in t heir frame of reference. 

But surely one of the qualities of the educated man is just this 
capacity. Hence it would appear that any college curriculum which 
takes as its object the education of "the whole man" would find use 
for the kind of test being proposed. 

Design features of the test 

In order to serve the functions outlined above, a test of accultura- 
tion would need to have certain characteristics. First, student per- 
formance on the test must be as independent as possible of second language 
competence. This, in turn, implies that the use of the test is not 
restricted to foreign language courses. While there does not seem to be 
any such courses offered at present--at least not as a "general education" 
component of a liberal arts cur r iculum--the development of such a test 
would help define the appropriate domain for courses in one's native 
language that might carry titles like "Studies in French (Italian, 

German, etc.) culture ". Second, the criteria that would be used to 
establish the validity of the test would be the judgments of bilingual 
natives of the target culture. These judgments would be called for at 
various points in the development of the test — th_y will be identified 
at the appropriate places. It is understood, of course, that since 
the every-day, highly overlearned patterns of thought and behavior of 
one's native culture are likely to operate almost unconsciously, the 
advice and guidance of a cultural anthropologist would be sought. It 
is very difficult for the writer to identify those components or ideas or 
values that put a unique and defining stamp on his own culture. However, 
anthropologists are equipped by their training to seek and obtain exactly 
these kinds of information. 

Third, the test might well contain items that require, for their 
most appropriate answers, a working knowledge of the national histo/y 
of the target culture. However, such items would be carefully selected 
to reflect only the kinds of historical background material of which 
the average citizen of the culture would be aware. For example, practically 
every American knows that this country was once a British colony, that it 
was almost permanently divided in two by the agony of the Civil War, that 
most of our black population consists of descendants of slaves Imported 
from Africa, and that the original European settlements were located on 
the Atlantic coast followed by a population drift toward the west. 

These, and similar, pieces of information certainly contribute to the 
self-image of the native American. It follows that if one is to under- 
stand the world-view of the Frenchman, German, Italian, Russian, etc. 
similar knowledge is necessary. Two sources of such information spring 
to mind. One is the set of natives of the target, culture, who will be 
serving as consultants on the project, and the other is the public 
^ press of the target country. 
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Fourth, it will be necessary to establish the proper levels of 
reliability, internal consistency and validity in the test. This 
would require the participation by an experL in test construction. 

It seems most appropriate to consider the test an "assessment ,r as 
distinct from a "prediction" instrument, in that judgments of 
validity would be based on demonstrations of the representativeness 
of the test items when seen in the context of tin* target culture. 

The technical aspects of the test will be described in greater 
detail later in the paper. 

Fifth, since a test of any reasonable length can only sample 
certain elements of a culture, care must be taken to make sure that 
the sample consists of those elements which are seen by natives as 
important to the definition of the culture. This implies the con- 
sistent use of a contrastive analysis technique which would serve to 
make particularly salient those classes of components on which the 
first and second cultures differ marked ly--and ones in which students 
would be most likely to make the most egregious mistakes. 

Sixth, the test would be designed to determine whether students 
could correctly carry out two kinds of performance. One would consist 
of the identification in a visually presented item of the correctness 

of a model's behavior (using the standards of natives of the target 

culture as criterion). The other would be the verbal spec i f ication 
by the student of the changes in the model's behavior that would be 
necessary to be fully acceptable to natives. Note that the student 

is not to be asked to perform in the appropriate manner--he is simply 

to describe the proper behavior. There are throe reasons for this. 

First, actual performance represents a level of sophistication that 
might be unrealistic to expect under no'-t c i reumstaneos . Second, in 
most instances, the proper setting for the appropriate performance 
would be difficult to arrange. And lastly, in the interests of 
greatest utility, it is desirable that the test be storable by non- 
natives of the target culture. 

Seventh, test items should be as realistic as possible. This 
means that if the it era deals, for instance, with a chance encounter 
on a street corner in the target country, every effort would be made 
to give the depicted event a "candid 11 quality. In general, items would 
consist of throe general classes: specific everyday events (like board- 
ing a bus or greeting a business acquaintance); examples of extremely 
wide-spread patterns of behavior (such as how to show respect or 
manifest competitiveness); and various aspects of the culturally-bound 
world-view of natives of the culture (such as the qualities of the 
"ideal man" or woman, or common folklore). This last might be considered 
equivalent to asking the student to "think" like a member of the target 
culture. 
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Technical aspects of test const: ruction 

Most test items will be records of behavioral events involving 
interactions of various kinds between young adults who are members 
of a given culture and who are essentially monolingual on the one 
hand, and natives of the target culture on the other. The settings 
will be clearly those of the target culture; the records will consist 
of videotapes, films, audio tapes, and sequences of slides or still 
photographs. Some of the mode;ls who appear in the test 5 terns will 
have had minimal contact with the target culture, others will be 
relatively familiar with it. The kinds of interactions that will 
be depicted in the test items will be those which have been found 
through anthropological study and contrastive analysis to be important 
in the target culture — important in the sense that violations of the 
social norms elicit strong reactions, and in which the norms are 
sufficiently different from those of the first culture that the 
probability of such violations is high. The models will not be 
expected to speak the target language--at least with any fluency. 

The actual interactions that will be used will be chosen from the 
general classes to be briefly described in the next section of this 
paper. In some instances, the language used (or attempted t on the part 
of the first-culture models) may be that of the target culture; in 
others, it may be the language of the first culture; and in some items, 
the language component of the interaction may be suppressed. The 
choice among these will depend, in each instance, on the distraction 
value of the verbal input; the focus of attention should be tha 
behavioral (non-verbal) components of the situations. 

After a student sees a test item, he will be asked to make two 
responses. The first will call for a judgment of the degree to 
which the ( f irst -culture) model in the test item is obeying the 
relevant norms of the target culture; the second will ask him to 
specify, in those cases where a judgment of "norm violation" was 
made, how the model would have to change his behavior to conform to 
the norms. Both responses would be written. A group of bilingual 
target-culture natives would then serve as judges of the accuracy of 
perception of norm violation, and of the efficacy of suggested remedies. 
They wouM establish four categories of suggested remedies — ranging 
from those which would result in the model being seen as sympat i co 
by target-culture natives, to those which would only make matters worse. 
Sets of responses which wore placed in each of the four categories will 
constitute a pool of "representative answers" which could be used 
thereafter by any intelligent speaker of the language in which the 
answers are written to score students' responses. This is the scoring 
device used in the St anf ord-Binet intelligence test. 

Another group of test items would take a different form. The 
purpose of these items would be to probe the student's ability to 
"think like" a native of the target culture. "Thinking like" is 
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here defined as the appropriate reference by the student to th * kinds 
of facts, stereotypes, beliefs, folklore, mores, arguments, references 
to national character or history, attitudes and Values that are used 
by target-culture natives in responding to some standai l input. The 
nature of these itens is described more fully elsewhere in this paper. 
They can be presented in either pictorial or verbal Jorm to the 
student, and he would be asked to respond "as target-culture natives 
would." AGain the response would be written--in the student's native 
language. Again also bilingual target-culture natives would judge how 
well the student represented the national character of the target 
culture. Categories of answers would be established and used in future 
scoring, as described in the preceding paragraph. 

A large pool of test items would be constructed, with the aim of 
developing two parallel forms of the test, having equal means and 
standard deviations of scores. The two forms could then be used inter- 
changeably as pre- and post- tests of degree of acculturation to a given 
target culture. Reliability will be determined by correlating the tv;o 
test forms with each other. 

After the test item pool is constructed, the next step is the 
choice of a "standardizing'' population for establishing norms of 
scores. This population would consist of c group of natives of the 
target culture (who would be expected to make near-perfect scores on 
the test, and thus supply a kind of "acculturation standard" against 
which all student scores would be judged), and a group of fir ;t-culture 
natives who are completely .ialve with respect to the cultural norms of 
the target culture. The members of the standardizing population would 
then be administered the test. With all clues to the cultural back- 
ground of the writer removed, each answer will be evaluated by a group 
of bilingual targut-cul tore natives serving as judges according to the 
plan described earlier. These judges will, of course, not be the same 
individuals that took the test. One result of this procedure will be 
the determination of the amount of variability of response to a given 
situation that is allowable in the target cullure. 

Classes of test items 



Class A test items will be designed to assess the student's Knowledge 
of the (target-culture) social norms which are relevant to various 
specific, everyday situations. These are instances of human interaction 
that probably occur in some form in every society. It is not implied 
here that these are the on ly interactions that would be sampled; the 
actual items used in any given test would reflect judgments of natives 
of the target culture that the depicted events are common in the 
society, and that they elicit fairly clear norms of "proper" behavior. 

This proposal amounts to a broadening of the suggestions made by Cooper 
that language testing itself needs to be differentiated to determine 
not only whether the student has attained contr*! of the classical, text- 
book version of a second language, but vlietner he responds appropriately 
to contextual cues so that he knows what to say, to whom and under which 
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circumstances. (Cooper, Robert h. An elaborated language testing 
model. Problems in Foreign Language Tescing . Special Issue No. 3 
of Language Learning , August, 1968.) A short list of some typical 
kinds of events to be sampled follows: 

1. How and what to eat, with friends at home, and in public. 

Each society more or less prescribes its typical foods and its norms 
of "table manners 11 , the special character of each meal, preferred 
seating arrangements, the kinds of conversation considered appropriate 
and the time of day that each meal is expected. 

2* How and when ,f bathroom-boudoi r 11 functions are handled. Many 
cultures have rather rigid rules governing the elimination of body 
wastes, cleaning the body and face, grooming the hair, dressing and 
accepted standards of cleanliness and sanitation. 

3. Procedures for using public conveyances and housing; for gaining 
access to and behaving appropriately at sports and aitistic events. Does 
one queue up to board a bus or train? How are tickets (or their equivalents) 
obtained? Does one bargain about the price? In occupying temporary (rented) 
housing, what expectations does the landlord have about your behavior? What 
can you expect from fellow tenants? How does one express approval of or 
dissatisfaction at the performers 1 efforts at sports or theatrical events? 

4. How to behave as a guest in a private home. How does one relate 
to family members on tne basis of sex and age? What, if any, family 
activities are not open to the guest? Is the guest expected to help 
with the household chores? Which ones? To which family members, if any, 
should one offer gifts as expressions of gratitude? 

5. How to conduct business t ransac t ions . Every society probably 
exchanges, barters or sells goods and services of various kinds among 
its members. It would be well to know whether one is being discourteous 
(or naively gauche) by not haggling over prices. Cultures may well have 
quite different definitions of "dishones ty " , "integr ity" and "contract 
violation". Is personal bribery a regular mode of operation? It is 
difficult for a stranger to know what kinds of business transactions 
are illegal. 

6. Traffic conditions: How does one survive and get about? How 
does vehicular traffic affect pedestrians? What are the general rules 
governing "right of way"? What is likely to happen if a vehicle operated 
by a stranger hurts someone or damages property? What are the equivalents 
of traffic lights, road signs, crosswalks, safety islands, parking meters, 
traffic tickets, hitchhiking? 

7. Greetings and friendly exchanges. How do friends meet, converse 
briefly and take their leave? What are the appropriate topics of small 
talk? To illustrate the conceptual processes involved in constructing 
such items, this topic is explored in somewhat greater detail than the 
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preceding. This item requires the use of a motion picture sequence; 
it calls for specification by a target-culture native of many subtle 
cues that must be perceived and correctly interpreted. Environmental 
variables that might affect what occurs include the distance between 
the individuals, the population density of the tnicro-env ' ronr.ent , 
special physical conditions like muse tv darkness, the nature of the 
setting (social or professional) , and elapsed time sin e the 1 t 
greeting was exchanged between the individuals involved. Th. re are 
also interpersonal conditions that o 1 Id affe t the even , such as the 
relative social standing of the two, the nature of the relationship 
between them (personal, professional, business), the individual 
initiating the exchange, and the sexes of the people involved (if 
this is especially important, perhaps two episodes will bt needed 
rather than one). The conversation can be in the student 1 ;? native 
language, but the topics used, the mode of behavior and tl e sequence 
c *■' events would follow the norms of the target culture. Particular 
attention would be paid to hand, arm, body and head movement, facial 
expression, distance and general stance of the participant:. It will 
be necessary, in addition, to supply sufficient conLext (events 
occurring before and after) the interaction. All of thesei things, 
and perhaps a great many more must be attended to, because it would 
obviously be possible for a stranger to err in any of these ways. 



Class B test items will be designed to assess the student's 
knowledge of ubiquitous patterns of behavior in the target culture-- 
patterns that cut across all the categories of events sampled by the 
Class A items. Brief comments and questions on several siq:h patterns 
follow: ; 



1. Patterns of courtesy, variations thereof, and si/.nals for 
using the variations. Many subtle problems are possible here — what 
is considered appropriately polite in responding to one c-iass of 
people might bo seen as mockery when directed to another /'class . Are 
patterns of politeness tied to sex, age, social class? /jre they tied 
to particular kinds of situations? Is the same act or gesture or 
phrase always polite or is it s 1 tuat ional ly dependent? 



2. How friendships are formed. Do they grow out 
ship in school, labor unicn, club or professional organi 
there clear stages in the development of a friendship ar 
sequence? How is friendship demonstrated? Does a nativ 
have many or few re lat ionships that he call? "friendship 



r joint member- 
cation? Are 
1 a pi escribed 
: typically 



3. The codification of heterosexual relations. If 
moral standard? In ordinary social interactions, how m 
kinds of initiative are taken by males and females? Wh 
formalities of "dating" between unmarried people? What 
toward homosexuality? How much physical/sexual contact 
acceptable between adolescents? between unmarried adult 
display of affection is there? 



there a double 
.ch and what 
it are the 
is the attitude 
is considered 
How much public 
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4, How and when i nterporsonal competition is manifested. There 
is great variability among societies with respect to the importance 
of interpersonal competition. How much competitive spirit is 
channeled into inter-group eelat i ous ? Is competition reserved for 
certain areas of activity — like sports? Is personal competition 
between members of two different social classes acceptable? In what 
way, if any, does competition between two persons color the rest of 
their relationship? 

5. Patterns of dress. How much variability is there in what is 
considered acceptable clothing for a given occasion? How rapidly do 
styles change? Do patterns of dress vary between social classes? between 
rural and urban living? 

6* Who and what draws respect. Are there aspects of the national 
heritage that are held in sincere respect? What is commonly the basis 
for respect being shown--to individuals — age, social position, political 
power, physical strength, artistic creativity, intellectual achievements, 
wealth ard possessions? This and other Class B items are probably best 
presented on videotape cr motion picture film, made to look as authentic 
and "candid" as possible. To illustrate how they might be constructed, 
a somewhat more detailed analysis of this item is offered. First, it 
is clear that the matter of showing respect has two components--ident ifica- 
tion of the cues that signal the event, object or person as one to be 
respected, and knowledge of appropriate "respecting" behaviors. If the 
event in question has certain ritualistic properties, it nay be necessary 
to know something of its historical background; this may also be true 
of public offices, .fhere the holder of the office receives respect by 
virtue of his position. In the latter case, also, a working knowledge 
of the political system would be helpful. It is probable that the 
guidance of a cultural anthropologist will be required to determine 
with any assurance the combinations of factors (like age, political power, 
wealth) that characteristically draw respect. If it is the case that certain 
qualities are generally venerated wherever they occur, the task of identify- 
ing the proper objects of respect may be somewhat simplified. To be sure, 
however, that the student is making his discriminations on the correct 
basis, several instances sharing the common quality but differing sub- 
stantively in other ways must be presented. Some cues that might prove 
uf ful would include an obvious change in roles (such as when a man dons 
a judge's robes and assumes the dominant position in a courtroom), situa- 
tional factors such as maintained distance from a respected object cr person 
or the use of special language (such as Japanese honorifics, or certain 
titles or intonation contours). In each case, just as in the Class A 
items, the behavior of the .ncdel representing the student's culture would 
be judged for appropriateness by the student, and, where necessary, 
corrective measures would be specified. 

Class C test items will be designed to assess the student's ability 
to "think like" a native of the target culture, as the term was defined 
earlier. In many instances, it is expected that the item will be presented 
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in writ :en form, and will call for a written response. The principal 
reason for this is that written presentation and response will allow 
a student a little more time for thought and for assuming the "world 
view" of another culture — a difficult thing at best. If, however, it 
were considered desirable to test the student r s faci lity at this kind 
of performance, rather than his (simpler) ability, some of the items 
could be made situational and recorded on film* and would then call 
for an immediate oral response. This is a decision that probably 
could best be made in implementing the goals of a particular test. It 
i r important to note that how a Class C task is presented to the student 
is an important factor in determining how sophisticated his answer is. 

For example, the first type of item discussed in the following list 
deals with a knowledge of which topics of couvt rsat ion are taboo in 
the target culture. It is a simple matter to ask the student to list 
these topics but (assuming that such a list was supplied him some 
point in his learning) a correct answer would say more about his 
ability to recall lists of items (in his native language) than it 
would about his acculturation. The proper form for this kind of item 
may weM be the kind of role-playing episode used with Class A and 
B item:;. In considering a test of the kind being discussed here it 
is extremely important to be sure that the kind of performance actually 
elicited by an item represents the kind of knewedge or skill that is 
really desired. This correspondence is not ai tomatic, but must be 
designed l- nto the test ‘-indeed into the instructional system as a whole. 
Below is a list of some of the kinds of knowledge that might be considered 
ccmporents of the overall disposition to thin!, like a member of another 
culture . 



Topical taboos. There nay veil be common expressions in the 
* udeut’s native language that make reference to topics that are taboo 
in the tai \et culture. This is often due to :he ronnotative connections 
between wo ds--which may be very difficult to anticipate without a 
fairly thorough knowledge of the target languige. hince we are not 
assuming any substantial command of the language, considerable care 
will te required here. Conversely, the student coaid find direct 
equivalents of some common acceptable expressions in the target 
language to be offensive to members of his culture. This means he 
must control his own emotional reactions and interpret the utterances 
in the proper conceptual framework. It would be appropriate to test 
the st ident on items of both kinds. 

2. Prestige hierarchy of vocations. It s not necessarily true 
that every society attaches the same value ranking to vocations like 
teacher, lawyer, politician, nurse, businessmai , etc., but it is the 
ca^e teat anyone who understands the culture will be aware of the 
values that arc assigned. As pointed out earlier, a simple listing 
by the student would be insuf f i cient ; items must be constructed that 
Will place che student (by proxy) in a situation in which, he must make 
the necessary discrimination, or which will portray members of the 
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target culture in interaction, and which will require the student to 
explain the patterns that emerge in terms of this attitudinal hierarchy. 

3. Qualities of the "ideal" man or woman. Every culture glorifies 
certain personal qualities, and it behooves a student who would under- 
stand a given culture to know what they are, and to be able to 
recognize them in operation, an item evaluating this knowledge could 
take an interesting form. For example, the student could be presented 
with a description {or a film clip) of a man who has been chosen as 
"teacher/salesman /community orker/ politician of the year" in his 

own culture and be asked to predict how high he would place in a similar 
competition in the target culture, when viewed in a given context of 
other entrants. 

4. Attitudes toward and stereotypes of the student’s culture as 
held by target-culture natives. It is very difficult to accept such 
attitudes and stereotypes of one’s own culture — there is the immediate 
feeling that "we are being misinterpreted". An interesting way of 
determining how awaxe the student is of such dispositions would be to 
ask him to write the section of a cultural geography text (such as 
might be used in the school? of »-he target culture) describing the 
members of his own culture. To the degree that his exposition 
resembles a typical example of such texts, he would be said to be 
knowledgeable in this area. 

5. Attitudes toward Industrialization, pollution, the space race, 
military posture, foreign policy. Tiese are matters of concern in 
practically every contemporary society — the exigencies of our world 
almost force a commitment to some position or other. Has industrial 
self-sufficiency been adopted as a national policy? How many people 
belong to ant i-p ollut ion and conservation organizations? How frequent 
are suggestions in the public press that the nation should back up with 
military power its "just claims" :'n areas of disagreement wl* . "‘ther 
countries? The target-culture equivalent of the R eader’s Cuic to 
Periodical Literature could provide the criterion against which to 
judge students’ answers to questions like these. 

6. The ffect of modern science on eai ly thinking about contemporary 
problems. There are two principal ways in which these effects can be 
manifested One is through c ,21s in the public press for turning to 
science and scientists for the solution of such problems; the second is 
through counselling the use of the scientific method (by non-scientists) 
in attacking the problems. The greater the inciderce of either of 

these suggestions, the more profound the effect. The student should 
be able to predict, then, the probability with which any of a group of 
influential publications will make ,^uch suggestions in regard to a 
particular problem facing the society. He should also be able to 
characterize alternative approaches in some systematic way, especially 
if they are more frequent than eitler of the two mentioned above. 
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7 . Folklore of the target culture. If one truly has a ''feel" 
foi a culture, he will Know the myths, traditions, legends, customs 
and beliefs that are widely held among the common people* He will 
not only know them, but he will know typical examples of how they 
are manifested in daily life. Every culture has its equivalent of 
stories like ’’Alice in Wonderland” and ”Paul Bunyan”, and parallels 
to the tradition of gainful employment in the United State*' and of 
fair play in England. 

8* Festivals, holidays and their meaning. Holidays and how they 
are celebrated are important to an understanding of a culture* often 
because of their historical significance. The student should know the 
central themes of the celebrations, both "official”, as reiiected in 
public statements by important people like government and church 
leaders, and "common”, as shown by the activity's in which the 
average man engages. The test item(s) presented to th* 5 student will 
require him to demonstrate that he knows these things in some 
other than a regurgi tative sense* 

9. Historical traditions and events commonly referred to. Cultures 
differ rather strikingly in the degree to which the,*, histories and tradi- 
tions live in the daily thinking of their members. However, to the extent 
that these traditions are active for the natives of the target culture, 
they should be reflected in statements by a student who would be seen 
as sympat ico . An interesting way of testing this capacity suggests 
itself. Some widely-known, current event may hi taken as a topic, such 
as the most recent meeting of the Paris peace conference on Vietnam, or 
a landing on the moon, or the Jarring pe.. e mission to the Middle East, 
or the accession to power of the new Marxist government in Chile. The 
student could be assigned the task of anticipating the editorial comment 
on the event by a specific periodical which is published in the target 
country, but in the student's native language. His production would be 
compared with the editorial, when it does appear, with regard to the 
kinds of historical references that are made, and the kinds of interpreta- 
tions that are placed upon them. Another, somewhat different, way of 
evaluating the student's sensitivity to the? ways of thinking of the 
target culture is to have n:m write an edi toriaJ -type essay on any 
topic that, in his estimation, was important one ugh to elicit Lne 
attention of the leading national periodicals in the target country. 
Reference to a periodical index would determine whether he had chosen 
correctly, and analysis of the actual articles on the topic would 
show whether he had portrayed the proper mores, values, beliefs and 
national goals. 

If a student perfor s well on items from all three classes, in each 
case using the judgments of natives of the target culture, or items in 
the public press as criteria, it would seem fair to say ti at he can 
indeed see the world from an entirely different cultural viewpoint. 
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S ummary and concluding comments 

In "his paper, I have presented the general outline of a test which 
would indicate the degree to which a college student who was a monolin- 
gual member of ^ particular culture has developed an understanding and 
empathy for another culture. Using the intuitive judgments of bilingual 
members of the target culture as the general criterion, three classes 
of test items were suggested. Class A items were designed to measure 
the student's knowledge of how to conduct oneself in several, everyday 
situations common to the target culture. Class B items probe the 
student's understanding of general patterns of social interaction 
that are common to many situations, such as showing respect or displaying 
competitiveness. And Class C items test how successful the student is in 
at least temporarily adopting the world-view of the target culture. 

Since the test is conducted in the student's native language, there is 
no necessity for second language competence. Because of this feature, 
the test could be used to evaluate an ‘ import ant , desired outcome of 
current second language instruction in a far more systematic and compre- 
hensive way than is presently the case or it could be used directly to 
measure the achievement of one of the goals of a liberal education — the 
ability to see the world through the eyes of people who significantly 
differ ?:rom oneself. 

In building such a test, the use of bilingual target-culture 
natives as informant- j udges insures the validity of the test, and the 
assignment (by these judges) of student responses to internally consistent 
categories will ultimately make it possible for any intelligent native 
speaker of the student's language to score the test. It is acknowledged 
that the true test of a student's acculturation is hi* ability to behave 
properly in typical situations in authentic target-culture settings. 

The present instrument tests acculturation at a somewhat lower level 
of sophistication — the level at which the student is simply expected 
to be able to describe the proper behavior. The rather unconventional 
form of the suggested test items will still permit group testing, which 
would not be the case were the student required to act out his role. 

So what is lost in authenticity is gained in efficiency. First attempts 
to develop such a test should probably bepin with one or two items of 
each of the three classes that have been identified; these could then 
be trier 1 out on the two components of the standardizing population, 
students with no previous contact with the target culture and native 
members of that culture., to determine whether consistent differences 
can be found. After that, the whole battery could be developed. 

If .1 test like the one suggested were constructed, it might encourage 
progrsssive-minded educators to initiate "foreign culture" courses in 
which cultures would be studied directly, on one's native language. 

There se f ras to be no intrinsic reason why this could not be done, but 
perhaps because of the inter-disciplinary nature of such an enterprise, 
they have not yet seen the light of day. One must be mindful of the 
assertion that It is ultimately impossible fully to understand a culture 
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without some fair degree of mastery of its language. There have been 
no systematic tests of such an assertion, but it may well be true. 
Assuming that it is, specially prepared reading materials could be 
developed, in which first the general patterns, then the less-extended 
constructions and morphological variations, and finally the lexicon 
of the language of the target culture would be gradually introduced 
in increasing amounts into discourse cast (originally) in the students' 
native language. This is the essence of a proposal recently made by 
Burling (Burling, Robbins. Some outlandish proposals for the teaching 
of foreign languages. Language Learning , 1968, JJ8, 61-75). It is 
entirely possible that this device, coupled with the availability to 
the student of interesting material that is cast on an adult level, 
will indeed constitute a powerful motivation to the students to want 
to learn a second language, not as an end in itself, but rather as a 
tool for understanding how others see the world. 
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